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Messrs. Thomas Webb & Co,, of Stour- 
bridge, are the best makers of Crystal 




Glass in England, and, consequently, in 
the world ; for if Germany and France 



surpass in the production of coloured 
glass, they are behind England in the pure 




diamond-cutting ; in the examples they 
now show of designing and engraving they 




metal, worked or un worked. Messrs. Webb 
have long been renowned for supremacy in 



compete with the best manufacturers of the 
Continent — excelled by none of them. 



INTRODUCTORY. 

TDARIS is the most inviting of all places for the holding of 
* an International Exhibition. Its boulevards, houses, parks, 
palaces, and shops, make it the most beautiful city in the world ; 
while French tact, French politeness, and the splendour of French 
devotion to Art, constitute other and richer sources of attraction. 
The Franco-German War, and the struggle with the Communists, 
disastrous though they were, seem to have left scarcely a trace on 
the features of the fair metropolis ; while the marvellous elasticity 



and vitality of the nation have served to convert disaster into finan- 
cial and political triumph. Visitors to the Exhibition will see no 
painful reminders of the occupation of French territory by German 
troops. The defeat and humiliation of the great struggle are things 
of the past, and out of them have come the flower and the fruit 
of national confidence and prosperity. Better than the Paris of 
1867 with its imperial hollowness and rottenness is the Paris of 
1878 with its republican solidity and bloom. France has raised 
her chapleted pole, and all the sisterhood of nations (Germany, for 
obvious reasons, excepted) have come trooping around it. Spain, 
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The firm of Minton & Co., of Stoke-upon-Trent, the capital 
of the Staffordshire Potteries, is known throughout Europe, and 



in the New World also. They have given character to their 
country by producing the very highest order of ceramic Art, in 




every capable variety. We shall engrave many of their works : 
this page contains but one of them, a Candelabrum of much 



novelty and grace. But we give also examples of their charm- 
ing Tile-slabs — a branch, although somewhat recently " taken 




■sss f „„„ ( 





up," in which they have arrived at great excellence. The hands 
they employ to design as well as to execute are those of true and 



for example, has placed a magnificent specimen of her architecture 
on the hill of the Trocadero, near the Palais des Fetes, and has 
filled it with the products of her soil and her genius. A better 
collection of her finer wines, perhaps, was never displayed in pub- 
lic ; and other departments of her industrial enterprise are ade- 
quately and effectively represented. The Netherlands, which made 
such an interesting contribution to our Centennial Exhibition in 
Philadelphia, appear again to advantage, beneath a huge floral 
representation of the arms of Haarlem, with mottoes composed of 
forty thousand tulip-bulbs. Japan sends a temple and two small 



educated artists. There is no fear that they will " hold their own " 
in this important department of the Industrial Arts. 



houses, illustrative of her architectural and decorative methods, 
the temple being a specimen of unrivalled lacquer-work ; and also 
a collection of rare and curious plants in charge of native gar- 
deners. From Persia is a miniature palace, its ceiling covered 
with myriads of prisms faced with glass, and pendent like stalac- 
tites. The interior of its cupola is an example of choice decora- 
tion in Persian style, the entire building being very costly and 
elegant. Egypt has given a wonderful and extensive collection 
of antiquities. The United States have manifested unusual, and, 
considering the depression of the times, unexpected interest in 
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We engrave on this page a plateau, one of the beautiful con- 
tributions of Messrs. Elkington, of London, designed by the 
presiding genius of their establishment— by whom it has been 



long directed— a true artist, Mr. A. W. Willms. It is a re- 
markably beautiful work of its class and order, and is not sur- 
passed by any of the productions of the fabricants of Paris. 




Indeed, the -great merit of all the issues of the firm has been 
acknowledged and honoured in the several exhibitions that 
have been held since the year 1851. The composition here 
represented illustrates the chase. It is of silver refioicssee in 



the event. Commissioner McCormick's office in New York has 
been the scene of great activity ; and thousands of would-be exhi- 
bitors have been forced to stay at home with their goods, because 
there was not room enough for them in the American department, 
even though additional space had been obtained by the erection of 
a new building. 

The Paris International Exhibition of 1878 has been organised 
under the direction of the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, 
who will be assisted by a chief commissioner and by nine special 
commissioners— one for each of the following groups of products : 



low relief. The process of making a work of Art of this kind is 
to trace the outline of the ornamentation — as animals, &c. — by 
etching, and afterwards slightly embossing and modelling the 
same to the required forms by the chasing tool. 



1. Works of Art; 2. Education, instruction, materials and pro- 
cesses of the liberal arts ; 3. Furniture and accessories ; 4. Tis- 
sues, clothing, and accessories ; 5. Extractive industries and 
wrought products ; 6. Implements and processes of mechanic in- 
dustry ; 7. Alimentary products ; 8. Agriculture and pisciculture ; 
and 9. Horticulture. Every nation that exhibits is required to 
arrange its contributions under these several heads. No charge is 
made for the space allowed to exhibitors, who can decorate this 
space as much as they choose, but at their own expense, subject to 
the permission of the commissioner-general. 
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On this page is engraved one of the beautiful works con- 
tributed by the firm of Jackson & Graham, London, who have 



been such valuable helps to all exhibitions since the memorable 
year 1851. It is a cabinet of refined Art— a production of great 




merit— composed of ebony inlaid with ivory, but " touched up" 
here and there, and always judiciously, with mother-of-pearl. 



The artists employed by the firm are of proved ability. The artist 
who designed this very charming work is Mr. J. B. Talbert. 



It is easy to understand the desire of manufacturers and other 
producers to put in an appearance at an International Exhibition. 
Congressman Hewitt, in the House of Representatives, while in- 
troducing a bill for a grant of money in aid of exhibitors from this 
country, said, among other things, that the information obtained 
by Americans at the Paris Exposition of 1867, respecting the 
fabrication of steel, increased that business in five years to the 
extent of §20,000,000 ; and that, in like manner, the lessons 
learned at the Vienna Exhibition, a few years later, were worth 
several millions of dollars to the leather-manufacturing interests of 



the United States. That is what comes of visit^g such an exhi- 
bition. But, by being represented there, a manufacturer is enabled 
to widen his market, and to augment the sales of his wares. The 
display of novelties in the presence of the world makes a multitude 
of consumers acquainted with them, and also with the men who 
made them, and who wish to sell them ; so that the Interna- 
tional Exhibition becomes a vast advertising machine, which not 
only describes the wares, and tells where to get them, but also 
places them for examination directly in the hands of the persons 
that need them. It is a show-room of the best and latest goods 
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The Terra-Cotta Company of Watcombe owe much to 
the rich vein of singularly pure and delicately-tinted clay not 



long ago discovered in the beautiful locality that borders the 
picturesque bay of Torquay in the lovely shire of Devon. We 




have on several occasions represented their many classic forms | produced, with graceful and effective decoration, painted and 




moulded. The Company has obtained well-merited honours in 
all the Exhibitions where their productions have been shown. 



We bring together a number of their recent works in two groups. 
It will be seen they are not only very excellent but very varied. 



in every department of the fine and industrial arts, and a show- 
room so located that all the world may be said to see it and enter 
rt; A dealer who wants to sell, must make buyers acquainted with 
his wares; and the larger the number of the buyers, and the 
choicer the quality of the wares, the greater is the amount of the 
sales and of the profits. Things that are manufactured to be sold 
njust get seen somehow or other ; and in an International Exhi- 
bition they can be seen to the utmost advantage. The manufac- 
turer, too, learns as well as sells ; he returns home with his ideas 
^creased in number and in size, with his tastes cultivated, his 
163 



sympathies widened, and his impulses quickened. The novelties 
that he has become acquainted with have taken a strong hold of 
him, and have stimulated his faculty of invention. How many of 
these novelties have the recent International Exhibitions given him ! 
Marvellous productions of India ; machine-making tools of Great 
Britain ; art-castings of Berlin ; engravings on glass ; the band- 
saw ; the wood-working machinery ; the decoration of porcelain by 
means of the brush in light clay on dark, and the revival of cloi- 
sonni enamelling, repousse, damascene, and niello-work, are only a 
few of the new things believed to have been made known to the 
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MM. Mathevon et Bouvard, of Lyons, hold high rank 
among the silk manufacturers of the great capital of southern 



France, long renowned for the fabric that supplies half the 
world, and " sets the fashion " in the whole of it. Their Art is 




always of the best order, the artists they employ are true artists, 
and they have consequently obtained the renown that seldom 



fails to follow desert. They are large contributors to the Exhibi- 
tion of the costly, yet pure and graceful, produce of their looms. 



world through the Universal Expositions. Not only so, but the pro- 
cesses of manufacture are going on in the presence of the visitors. 
These processes are necessarily secrets to nine persons out of ten ; 
and very intense is the interest depicted in eyes which for the first 
time see a lump of clay fashioned into an elegant vase, a trinket 
covered with gold by electricity, a medal struck from a plain piece 
of metal or a patent printing-press in operation. Many readers 
will remember the crowds that gathered about the watchmakers, 
the glass-blowers, the weavers, the spinners, and even the candy- 
makers, in the Centennial Exhibition. Day after day these work- 



men were surrounded by eager men, women, and children, who 
finally went home with the conviction that Machinery Hall was the 
most wonderful and delightful place they ever had been in. Then, 
too, how many unique objects of Art, long hidden in palaces and pri- 
vate houses, find their way to an International Exhibition— objects 
that can never be duplicated, and that, except on such an occasion, 
are seen only by a favoured few ! They are the treasures of the 
world of Art — treasures like some Russian malachite-work, like the 
Devonshire cameos, like the triumphs of the goldsmith's and the 
enameller's art, like paintings by the old masters, like thousands 
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The Royal Porcelain Works 
at Worcester, under the direction of 
Mr. R. W. Binns, F.S.A. — by whose 




They are very beautiful examples of ceramic Art, in 
many instances competing with the best prod 



uc- 



great ability and devoted zeal they 
regained the renown they had lost 
for half a century — contribute, if not 
largely, a very choice collection to 
the Exhibition. The seven that grace 




this page are among them, and may 
convey a fair idea of the whole. 




not unfrequently surpassing in re- 




finement of design and perfection 



tions of the Continent, and rivalling those that long 
ago gave renown to the fair city of Worcester. Mr. 




Binns has directed much of his attention to the works 
of Japan, not directly copying, but adapting, and 




of manufacture the original efforts 




of a marvellously artistic and skilful 
people, who have taught us much. 



of beautiful things which the public is permitted to see once, but 
never more than once. The sovereigns of Europe lent to our 
Centennial Exhibition a large number of costly curiosities, which 
will not be seen again outside of royal palaces. It is something to 
be able to subject oneself to the quickening influence of such 
sights. It is something, also, to have an opportunity of exchanging 
salutations with one's fellow-men from every clime. Some bonds 
°f selfishness get broken ; some national conceits are wiped out ; 
a nd some chords of charity, touched for the first time, make music 
^ men's souls. 



I 



How far an International Exhibition is a promoter of interna- 
tional peace is, of course, a subject concerning which opinion is 
less confident than formerly. After the English International Ex- 
hibition of 1851, came the Crimean War; and, after the French 
International Exhibition of 1867, came the Franco-German War. 
The social organism is now known to be very much like the indi- 
vidual organism ; and the passions engendered by conflicting inte- 
rests are as potent in nations as in persons. Sensible people are 
beginning to understand that a war is usually the result of a quar- 
rel, and that, while human nature remains what it is, quarrels are 
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JOSEPH Parvis, of Cairo, who was a large and highly esti- 
mated contributor to the Paris Exhibition of 1867, contributes 



designed with true artistic judgment and skill, and in execution 
vie with the productions of the best fabricants of Europe. We 





some of his many admirable works to that of 1878. They are engrave two of his Cabinets : they are of carved woods, of deli- 




cate and refined order, and in style Egyptian. Their peculiar 
merit is not only in their excellence of design and manufacture ; 



they represent also the natural products of Egypt, a country 
whose recent progress has filled the world with wonder. 



at any moment liable to occur. A civilised person gets angry pro- 
bably as often as a barbarian ; and the same is true of a civilised 
nation, the only difference in either case being a difference in the 
amount of self-control, and in the manner of inflicting revenge. 
Nevertheless, quarrels often come of misunderstandings, and, 
when we know our neighbours more, we misunderstand them less. 
It is sometimes objected to International Exhibitions that they 
afford facilities for those who would rather copy other persons' 
designs and methods free than buy them honestly, or invent 
them for themselves ; and it cannot be denied that a good deal of 



valuable information of this sort is obtained without money and 
without price. The French Government has positively forbidden 
the sketching, copying, or reproducing in any fashion, of any object 
in the International Exhibition without the consent of the owner; 
yet the wisdom of the prohibition may be questioned. The spirit 
of the age marches in the direction of free trade, and not in the 
direction of protective tariffs. Besides, when a manufacturer pro- 
duces a novelty, his first object is to introduce it to the sellers, and 
the first object of the sellers is to introduce it to the public. The 
producers in every country send their special or general agents all 
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We engrave a Rose-water Dish, made by Mr. J. H. Singer, 
of Frome, from the design of his son. It is excellent in cha- 
racter and admirable in execution, doing honour to works in a 
comparatively isolated town, whence the enterprising manufac- 



turer continually sends out productions that are not surpassed 
by any of the metropolis. Yet the artist-artisans are all 
educated by him ; the establishment, formed by him, has been 
gradually increasing, and now he furnishes works of beauty to 




all parts of the world. He has succeeded, indeed, in creating, 
in one of the minor provincial towns of England, a commerce 
in Art that is extensive and extending. In the dish we engrave 
there are four figures illustrating the four elements ; the heads 



in the border represent Mercury, Vulcan, Pluto, and Neptune. 
The darker parts of the dish are of copper, the border is of 
brass, with raised copper lines all round. The figures are of 
silver. There are few more admirable works in the Exhibition. 



over the world. Their object is to make their wares known ; they 
exhibit them wherever they can to advantage. An International 
Exhibition, therefore, is not the only place where these goods are 
liable to be copied. An article exposed in a shop-window can be 
sketched as easily as one exposed in an exhibition-building. What- 
ever force this objection may have, it certainly does not seem to 
affect the number or the prosperity of International Exhibitions. 
One or more of these shows is organised every year. Last year 
there was one in South Africa ; this year there will be another in 
Australia. 



In addition to the great general exhibitions, a series of special 
exhibitions, given by a society in Paris, deserves especial mention. 
The name of this society is " The Central Union of the Fine Arts 
applied to Industry," and its object is to exhibit artistic workman- 
ship, of all epochs, in clay, marble, metal, and textile fabrics. At 
first the society met with great difficulties. The owners of rare 
specimens were unwilling to lend them for exhibition, even for a short 
time ; but at last, in 1865, the project was successful. So judicious 
was the selection of works, so rich were their quality and variety, and 
so instructive was the arrangement of them, that the exhibition took 
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From the Lambeth Pottery new forms are constantly 
issued to meet the public requirements, that are now very 
large, yet increasing daily ; the schools in which the artists 



think, study, and work, have greatly augmented, and the beau- 
tiful art which Messrs. Dotjlton have revived, if they did not 
create, has assumed a character that classes it with the leading 




industrial arts of England and the period. Honours have been I in Paris will add to their renown. Although the two groups 
obtained by them at all Exhibitions, and the ''show" they make | on this page contain copies of many of their more recent pro- 




ductions, we shall probably be called upon to engrave others. It 
is unnecessary to describe the style of these works ; it has been 
made familiar to the public, been greeted by all true Art-lovers 



hold upon the affections of the public, especially of the skilled work- 
men ; and each repetition of it was anticipated with the deepest inte- 
rest. Art applied to industrial pursuits— that was the key-note of 
the display. Workmen learned how they might become artists ; and 
the knowledge raised them to a higher plane, and gave them visions 
of which they had not even dreamed. The dignity of labour and the 
glory of the labourer were felt by humble but aspiring men as these 
never felt them before; and "The Central Union of the Fine Arts 
applied to Industry " became the forerunner of a score of societies 
animated by the same purposes and cheered by the same successes. 



everywhere in Great Britain, and has made its way to favour 
throughout the Continent and in America, where they have ob- 
tained great popularity. 



We have before us the secretary's report of one of the exhibi- 
tions of this " Union Centrale des Beaux-Arts appliques a l'lndus- 
trie "—a document so interesting that some extracts might be made 
from it. The exhibition was both retrospective and modern, and 
was held in the Palace of the Elysian Fields, in Paris. The modem 
products occupied the entire ground-floor of the palace ; and the 
ceramic work, the jewellery, the ordinary metal-work, all, in a 
word, that constitutes the honour and the fortune of Parisian in- 
dustry, were adequately represented. One of the rooms contained 
a history of tapestry from the days of Louis XIV. to the present 
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This page contains a Goblet and two 
engraved Plaques, contributed by H. J. 
and L. Lobmeyr, of Vienna, renowned 
manufacturers of works in glass. They 




the one by Prof. Stock, the other by Herr A. Kuhne. The productions of this firm 
and of their accomplished artists are always satisfactory and admirable as Art-works. 







are of great beauty in design and execu- 
tion, confirming, if they do not extend, 
the fame of the establishment. The 
plaques are designed by eminent artists, 



The refinement and matured knowledge shown in their costlier issues are exhibited in 
those they produce for ordinary use, striving to promote taste and appreciation of 




beauty in their simplest forms, and achieving that object in the very plainest things they 
send out to the world. 



time. It was an exceedingly entertaining and suggestive display. 
Another room was filled with the archives of the Commission of 
Historical Monuments. They consisted of architectural drawings, 
photographs, and casts, and were collected by order of the Govern- 
ment, in thiswise: In 1830 the national Legislature, associating 
themselves with the general movement which gave rise to Roman- 
ticism, and recognising the public interest attaching to a number 
of civil, religious, and military monuments in France, voted the sum 
°i $16,000 for the restoration and preservation of these monu- 
ments. A distinguished scholar— M: Vitet— was intrusted with the 



organisation of the work. He set himself at once to the task, 
visiting all the " departments " of that country, and reporting to 
the Government what edifices should be cared for, how many re- 
quired restoration, and how many needed simply to be preserved 
from the onslaught of an association called "The Black Band," 
whose purpose it was to buy the old places, to raze them to the 
ground, and to sell their materials and their contents. In 1837 the 
Legislature increased the appropriation to $40,000, and instituted a 
Commission of Historical Monuments, composed of architects, 
archaeologists, and eminent amateurs. This commission proceeded 
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We have selected from the various and varied 
contributions of Messrs. Copeland for this page 
only the Flower Bouquet-holders — baskets, and so 
forth borne by figures— in statuary porcelain, a 




effective. These agreeable examplea of ceramic Art are by no means the 




material they were the first to introduce, and 
have since carried to a high degree of perfection. 
They are produced in great variety ; the four we 
engrave are but selections. For the most part, 




best and costliest of Messrs. Copeland' s contributions to the Exhibition; 




we shall engrave others of a higher order, but these will not diminish 






they are exceedingly graceful and pleasing, apt 
embellishments to the tables of drawing-rooms 
and boudoirs. They are of pure white, untouched 
by gilt or colour, and in that state are very 




renown they have established 



countries of the world. 



to classify the architectural treasures in France — a classification 
which resulted in a prohibition to molest these old buildings, with- 
out a permit from the Minister of Public Works and of the Fine 
Arts. In 1848 the appropriation was increased to $160,000. Under 
the Empire, matters lagged ; but in 1876 the appropriation was still 
further increased to the sum of $272,000; and it was the drawings, 
photographs, and casts, made during the carrying on of this great 
work that were displayed by the " Central Union " for the edifica- 
tion and pleasure of visitors to its exhibition. The interest and the 
worth of the annual exhibitions of the American Institute in the 



city of New York are too well known to require more than a men- 
tion of them. 

The South Kensington Museum, in London, contains a perma- 
nent exhibition of the best examples of industrial Art-manufac- 
tures, and gives free lectures to artisans upon subjects relating to 
their work. It has established, also, schools of training in all 
those departments of industry to which the laws of design are 
applicable. We are not unmindful of the dissatisfaction which 
some of the peculiar methods of this institution have provoked; 
nor do we forget that a leading English journal has pronounced it 
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Mr. Harry Hems, an accomplished Art carver of Exeter, I contributes a Coffer, his own work, though based on medieval 






models. It is a production of great ability, admirably designed, | and finished with great skill. The Coffer is six feet in length, and 




m height four feet. The three upper pieces are engraved from the back panels 



10 be not a grove of arts and sciences, but a home of chicanery 
^u humbug ; and that a very intelligent American consul pro- 
fesses to regard " the extirpation of the South Kensington system, 
entlre or modified, as the most important work to be done in 
^nienca," because that system (to quote his own words) " is neither 
ft nor Nature, but a wretched conventionalism, which has never 
el ped anybody in England either to see clearly or to work well, 
nd will never help anyone in America." Nature, he observes, 
. ma y always be studied without schools ; but, as a school of draw- 
ls merely, South Kensington is the worst failure of the age of 
164 



electroplate." Mr. Ruskin, too, takes a similar view ; and Mr. 
Ruskin's opinions, very acrid idiosyncrasies though they often are, 
nevertheless deserve respect. But the faults of management in 
the South Kensington Museum, obvious and serious indeed, are 
still only faults of management. The exhibition which it has 
established is not concerned with those failings ; it is altogether 
admirable. It consisted at first of $50,000 worth of objects pur- 
chased at the London" International Exhibition of 1851, and repre- 
senting the best Art-workmanship of Europe. Since that year 
it has received many appropriations of money from the national 
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Miroy Brothers, of Paris and of London, are extensive pro- 
ducers of works in bronze, and hold prominent rank in the 
capital of France. In England also they have established a 




but these will uphold the renown of the long-established firm. 
From time to time efforts have been made in other countries to 
compete with France in the manufacture of these indispensable 



high position, chiefly by the manufacture of drawing-room and 
office Clocks. These are, in all cases, examples of pure and 



requirements in households and such extensive sources of profita- 
ble commerce ; yet in the more artistic and graceful productions 



true Art, designed by accomplished artists, and manifesting | she retains her supremacy, hard pressed as she may be in those that 
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much mechanical skill. The four specimens we engrave are 
copied from their ordinary productions ; those they have made 
expressly for the Exhibition we shall engrave at a later period, 



are made with us for popular and general use ; but it is satisfac- 
tory to know that the articles are, for the most part, so good as to 
be valuable acquisitions, and often valuable instructors in Art. 



Treasury, and also many gifts from individuals, among the most 
recent being Mr. John Forster's bequest of pictures, drawings, 
and other objects, and the Dyce bequest of books, drawings, and 
miniatures. One of the latest accessions by purchase is a noble 
collection of Persian ceramics, said to be beyond question unsur- 
passed. 

Although in this country no such exhibition has yet been esta- 
blished in the interest of technical Art-education, it is only just to 
say that the Pennsylvania Museum and School of Art, organised 
last year in Philadelphia, with precisely the purpose of the South 



Kensington Museum, has made a creditable and most promising 
beginning. Like the English institution, it took early advantage 
of the advent, in its city, of a great International Exhibition. To 
be sure, no paternal government was ready to furnish it at the 
outset with a fund of $50,000 ; but, scraping together what 
moneys it could, it bought of the treasures of the Centennial Ex- 
hibition as far as its purse would permit. With these treasures 
as a nucleus, and with borrowed contributions from citizens in the 
region of the Schuylkill and the Delaware, it opened forthwith a 
Loan Exhibition of the Industrial Arts, similar to the recent Loan 
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Messrs. John Brinton & Co., of Kidderminster, hold fore- 
most rank among the carpet manufacturers of England ; the 



principal, if not the exclusive, produce of their extensive esta- 
blishment is of the style known as " Brussels," the old " Kidder- 




minster" not being made in the ancient and venerable town so 
long identified with the fabric. Messrs. Brinton & Co. have a 



large staff of artists, and the designs they issue are entirely their 
own. The two we engrave on this page are examples of their 




ordinary produce, and are not made directly for the Paris Exhi- 
bition of 1878 ; they are, however, as are all the productions of 



their looms, of much excellence. The Carpets they have speci- 
ally prepared to show in Paris we shall engrave at a later period. 



Exhibition held in New York City, under the auspices of the So- 
ciety of Decorative Art. Wood and ivory carvings, gems and 
stones arranged to exemplify the history of the glyptic art, objects 
ln gold, silver, and bronze, of varied patterns and significance, 
eleetro-reproductions of fine metal-work, laces and tapestries curi- 
ous for beauty or for age, rare old porcelains and pieces of pot- 
| er y, lacquer, and glass, were shown to an interested public. Next, 
11 got possession of a part of Memorial Hall, in Fairmount Park, 
and fitted it up as a permanent exhibition-room, where this year 
there is displayed a delightful and estimable collection of furniture, 



woodwork, and architectural designs from Germany, Italy, Nor- 
way, Switzerland, Russia, Persia, Egypt, and China, together with 
the notable collection of the products of East Indian soil, manu- 
factures, and arts, sent from India to the Centennial Exhibition, 
and borrowed by the institution; and also many miscellaneous 
objects of importance, so that it is the truth to say that Philadel- 
phia, in its facilities for education in the industrial arts, is now the 
foremost city of the United States. 

Visitors to the Centennial Exhibition may remember something 
about this East Indian collection of curiosities in the British De- 
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Mr. W. H. Constable, of Cam- 
bridge, whose stained - glass works 
have supplied a large number of 
English churches, restored and newly 



in the west window of All Saints' Church, Newmarket, which has been rebuilt as a 
memorial to the late Lord George Manners. The single light, also by the same artist, 
is one of the six lights which are placed in the chancel of the same church, as memorials 
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iim 



erected, supplies us with examples of 
his Art knowledge and matured skill. 
The one we engrave is to be placed 




to the Seaber family and others. In the principal window of our engraving the subjects 
illustrated are the six leading events in the life of our Lord, admirably designed and painted. 



partment of the Main Building. It told a very pleasant story 
about the manufactures, agriculture, Fine Arts, mining processes, 
and educational methods, of the land of the Ganges and the Hima- 
layas — about paints, dyes, saltpetre, borax, and the black salt of 
Calcutta; about textile fabrics and textile ornamentation, more 
than seven hundred samples of velvets, laces, satins, silks, muslins, 
and coloured cloths, being arranged in inviting array ; about jew- 
ellery, arms, and armour ; about sacred utensils and vessels, brass 
and copper cups and boxes, glazed and unglazed earthenware, and 
enamelled tiles; about agates, carbuncles, rubies, sapphires, gar- 



nets, green and red tourmalines ; about petroleum, coal, lead, tin, 
antimony, sulphur, limestone, arsenic, iron, and naphtha; about 
carriages, boats, and various other vehicles ; about opium and 
medicines ; about tea, coffee, wool, silkworms, gums, spices, and 
cereals ; about musical instruments — wind, stringed, and percus- 
sion ; and about miniature-paintings, wood and ivory carvings, in- 
laid work in metal, stone, and wood, and models of houses an 
temples — specimens more or less beautiful, of all these objects, wer 
exhibited in the East Indian Collection, and are now shown in Memo- 
rial Hall by the Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art- 



